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THE 


PREFACE. 


LES HEN the Cone of Mr. As 

came abroad, all Perſons ſeemed to 
E WaÞ be proud of a Performance which 
far 4 _ Honour to 5 8 Coun- 
ry: Applauſe flowed in from every Quarter, 
Party 22 b Dumb, and Criticiſm it ſelf for 
ſome time ſullenly f tent. The Truth " ſo ma- 
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1 iv The PREFACE. 
* ny Years bad paſt ſince the Engliſh ſaw a Tra- 
 geady upon their Stage that deſerved the Name 
of a Perfe& Piece, that they could not contain 
from going into Raptures upon the appearance 
+ Cato. That Stock of Praiſe that had lay 
dead fo long for want of Merit in the common 
Adventurers for Fame, was drawn out at once, 
sal ̃ nd unanimouſly beſtowed upon one Man. It was 
zhen high time for Envy te ſet her Inſiruments 
ne at work to cut ſbort, or retratt ſo large @ Pay- 
= ment, and truly the Dealers in Criticiſm did 


"ey and Applauded all over Europe, it muſt 
ave the Stamp of Impotent Criticiſm to make 
it Immortal. This the good Nature of our own 
Country ſupplied us with; for it had been a 
Shame and Reproach, unuſual to theſe modeſt 
Times, for an Eygliſh-man to have wrote a i 
good Thing without being condemned by an 
„ 5 a 


Aer this firſt Compliment was. paid at home, 
there appears a doughty Second from abroad. | 
IE ſeems that, one Monſieur, de Champs had þ 
_ ET 


* 
1 
* 


The PREFACE. v' = 
got into his Head, that be was able to AY 
write 4 ww. . upon the Death of Cato, and by 
ſo accordingly he ſets about it, and after the "4 
manner of the French 'did bis Work in @ very 
little Time, It fell out unluckily for this Gen- 
tleman, that Mr. Addiſon had before choſe 
this Subject, and therefore he had nothing 4 
elſe to do when his Play was wrote, but to ſe- nl 
cure himſelf by an After-game, This was ea- 1 
fily done, by procuring a Critick to ſet his Per- 
formance above the Engliſh, a Task not diffi- 
cult to a modeſt French- man. We have ſince 


ey ſeen this Performance upon our Stage, and 
to WM rhe Death of Cato was ſcarcely ever leſs me- 
of | morable than it was there. And now we have 


;) Tragedy and Criticiſm tacked together, like 
1s Nan and Wife, for mutual Support, at the 
as * Price of One Shilling, | 


uſt || —Altho* Monſieur de Champs is vain enough 
ke in bis own Preface, yet he may be accounted 
on Modeſt, in compariſon with the Writer of the 


142 Parallel. There bas never appeared a greater 
eſt Mixture of Inſolence and Ignorance in any 
- a i thing of late Tears, than in this pretended 


an WF Criticiſm. He puts the greateſt Afﬀronts upon 
tre Engliſh Genius imaginable, and treats our 
 Underſiandings worſe than Mouſieur Sorbeire 


me, Has our Manners and Education. He makes 
2d. ic 2a Queſtion, whether 12 are capable of pra- 
ad 'F ducing à good Tragedy, and then after making 
got 7 | | 10. 
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N | The PREFA CE. 


firi Examination which har diminiſhed the 


us the Compliment of its being barely poſſible 
we ſhould produce Cato's, as a Specimen of 
our Inability. After all this, he is ſo kind as 
to ſay, a good Word now and then of Mr. Ad- 
diſon, and with an Air of Authority, points 
out Corneile for him to copy, not without ſome 
Intimations, that is poſſible he may in ſome 
time write like a French Poet, 1 


As ſoon as I had read this Pedantic 
Treatment of our Stage, I could not help re- 
turning ſome Contempt upon the Author in the 
following Letter. It is called the Engliſh | 
Stage Vindicated, becauſe this Critick has 
condemned that in general, and picked out Ca- 
to, which be owns our beſt Attempt in Tragedy, 
as bd. of his Aſſertion, I know it is plea- 
ſing to the Ill. nature of ſome among us, 10 
ſee any thing that offers to leſſen the Value 
of the Engliſh Cato, and they are willing to 
eſpouſe even this ſorry Criticiſm, in Oppoſe 
tion to that excellent Performance, I do not 
envy theſe Gentlemen this Food for © their 
Spleen, let them enjoy it till the French 
Stage produces another Monſter for their En- 
tertainment. N 


— 


For my own part, as I was an early Admi- 
rer of Cato, I ſtill continue ſuch, and have 
not met with any Objection, upon the moſt 


Cha- 
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The PREFACE vi 
Character of that Tragedy. My Pleaſure 
ts flill the ſame, or greater in reading it, and 
T hope that this ſmall Endeavour to ju- 


ftify the Opinion of the beſt Fudges, as 


well as my. own Taſte, will not be ac- 


counted, diſagreeable either to the Pub- 
lick, or the Author of Cato, wha needs no 
Defence, | 
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0 U muſt not wonder that Fall 
Y you a Lord, ſince it is now be- 
come à Faſhion among the Cri 
205. ticks to ſtick a' Title of Qualis 
ty at the top of all their Performances; 
You muſt know theſe Criticks are ani odd 
ſort of People that uſe the Living as ill 
as they do the Dead, and when they have 
= writ: ſomething very filly, out of an'abun+ 
dance of good Manners inſcribe it to 3 
Lord. The Perſon who writ the Parallel 
between the Engliſh and the French Cato, 
baving as wicked a Deſign: to abuſe Peers 
age as Poetry, * this To 
7 | ; and 
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| and accordingly has mounted a f „ neigy | 


in St. Fames's Street at =; _ another. 
teaches School at Amſterdam, a Third a- 
bridges Folio every Quarter, and deals 


that Piece, and do my. Part in vindica- 


Notion of Cato's Charatter, drawn by a 


TIX 


ournal: ift into a Man of QC Quality, 
Lao ir 5 beſt, Engliſh Poet into a a V 


ter of Farce. Would not * laugh to 
hear that one of his Lords ſells Books 


as unmercifglly with all the good Books 
that are Publiſhed, as the Writer of tHe 
Paralle! has done with the Engliſh Cato? 
Vo remember in the Rebearſal Parthenope s 
Mother ſells Ale by the Ton- wall, and 
yet the Powers of Poetry can mount her 
into Princeſs, but 1 aid not know, till 
now that the Criticks had the ſame Li- 


berty. 
Well: But I promiſed you to examine 


ting the Honour of our Country from the 
Inſults of this Pedant. You muſt allo 
me to do it in my own way, withoum 3 
talking of Ariftotle, Darier, and Corneile. 1 J 
Tell me truly then, does not the very 


French-man, ſhock you? Can a Slave breath Þ 
Liberty, or a Bigot think ſublimely & al 
true Cato were the greateſt Satyr in the | 
World upon that Nation, as à falſe and 3 
ridiculous one is upon the preſent Author; 
and I think the ** choſe wiſely 3 
B & 8 rat er 


(a) 
rather to Libel himſelf, than his Country. 


And yet, Sir, our Critick (what can't 
a Critick do?) has found Beauties enough 
in this Play to draw a Parallel between 
that and the Engliſh. I do aſſure you it 
is not one of Sacheverel's Parallels, for if 
the Lines are infinitely extended they will 
never meet, they will be always at an - 
> diſtance, the Engliſh always juſt, and 
ublime, the French always romantick and 
ridiculous. If there had been any Simi- 
litude of Parts, any Likeneſs of Thought, 


” 
- 


Action, or Exprefſion that might have 
bore a Compariſon, the Writer might have 
dignified the "Waſte of his Time by the 
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II believe, that upon Examination, we 
fall find the French Play to be rather a 
Foil to the Engliſh than to bear the Ho- 
nodur of the leaſt Competition with Mr. Ad- 
ens. Beſide, had it been much better 
than it is, I can't imagine what could be 
the Motive for bringing it upon our Stage, 
for he muſt haye very little Judgment 
that could think that an Engliſß Audience 
2X would reverſe their Applauſes in Compli- 
ment to a poor foreign Genius, and a Moc k- 
nick. We are not to be dictated to from 
Paris, or have our Taſtes corrected by the 
Palate of a News-writer. - If this Play be 
ee, 1 recko- 


ut to the. Play it ſelf, 8 here I hall 


| 00 the Borders of Partbhia, was after Craſ- 


e that She and Ceſar. are in Love. with 


040 


er a Maſter- piece in France I deſire 
to have no better Evidence of an entire 
decay of Spirit and Judgment, of a loſs 
of Power to pleaſe in their Poets, and of 
Senſe to diſtinguiſh in their Audiences, If 
thoneſt Boileau were living, he would tell 
them another Story, and teach them not 
to venture the Glory of their Nation, and 
the Reputation of their Genius, upon ſuch 
la trifling eee 28 e eur & 
tChamps's, - I 


-Iultic VVV % Co ooGorgro beedbty 


take the - Author's own Account of his 
-Condut of the Drama, which is abſurd 
and ridiculous exen to a Degree of Con- 
tempt, and yet he ſpeaks of it with a Va- 
nity natural to his Country. Being in 
e Poſſeſſion, ſays he, of à fine Character, 
<. that, of Cato, caſt about for Scituations 
e that might exhibit in its fall Extent, = 
* + 280 Latitude; I have ſuppoſed that Cazo's 
aughter Porcia, who was nurſed by 
« „ Gets Wife, and liv'd with her near 
40 ſs Overthrow carried. to the Court of 
0 Arſaces: Orodes, and there Educated as 
"I that King's own Daughter; and he dy- 
90 ing, ſhe became Queen of the Partbi- 
4 ans, By this means 1 bring it about, | 


6 cach other, for if ſhe had known her 
FS | | 60 « ſelf 


4 


6 ſelf to: be Cato's Daughter, I could nat 
have given her that Paſſion for the a- 
© vow'd Enemy of her Father. Beſides; 


what a Surprize muſt it needs be to 


F offer'd him Succours in Maintenance of 
Liberty; but he thought it a Crime to 
© continue a Scepter in his Family, and 


&« the Crown. | 


This: is  Monfi eur * Champ 8. 9 of 
ſetting forth his Performance. He caſt a- 
bout fur Scituatians that might. exbibit Ca- 
to*'s Character in its full Extent and La- 
titude. Wretched Metaphorical Imperti- 
nence | But he has found a Scituation for 
| Cato's Picture, that, gives the Figure a 
| moſt , unnatural Proportion, ſhews in it 
a wrong Light, and wakes the whole 
| | Copy. vaſtly unlike. the Original. There 
is no Foundation at all in. Hiſtory for his 
wild Suppoſition of Porcia's: being carried 
to the Court of Arſaces Orodes, and the 
ſecond” Part is ſtill more extravagant of her 
being impoſed upon the Parthians for 

their Queen, If the firſt could be admit- 
ted as a bare Poetical Probability, the ſe- 
W cond is ſo contrary. to common Senſe and 
\ Reaſon, that it muſt diſguſt one at firſt 
5 View, it does not fall under the leaſt Pretence 
to 


« Cato to ſee any of his Off. ſpring with 
* a Diadem! Such an Accident naturally 


. inſtantly reſolves to make Porcia reſign 


—— 2 
8 : 
a WE 


S 
to Probability, and therefore is an Abſur- 
dity in Nature, which no Poetical Privi- 
lege can juſtify. The Spectator cries out 
immediately, é 6 ng 
Quaæcunquse oſtendis mihi fic Incredulus Odi. 


=o 


The French Author might very well 
Ii if fay I bring it about, for the ordinary Rules 
Wl [7 and Circumftances to be obſerved in 
teſpect of Perſons, Time, Place, and A- 
418 Aion could never have brought it about. 
[it It is wholly the Off-ſpring of his own 
1 Imagination, entirely foreign to Truth and 
"I Probability, and though he calls it Inven- 
1 ion, he does not ſeem to underſtand the 
Jt | Meaning and Import of the Word, or if 
1 He does he has grofly contradicted it. The 
Mt | poet who adds ſome probable Circumſtan- 
Wis | | ces to any great and well-known Action 
4 is faid to invent, that is, though matters 
Ti did not fall out in the Manner he has re- 
| Preſented them, yet they might have fell 
out ſo, and the Addition of them to the 
main Action is to improve the Story, but 
ill within the Bounds of Credibility. Ac- 
cording to this Horace lays it down for a 
Rule, firſt that there is a Publica Mate- 


* 


riet, a Subject for any Poet to Work up- 
on at his Choice, but in the Management 
of this he is to confine himſelf to a ſe- 
cond and third Rule, which he expreſs 
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Now if a Man lays down or invents 
mne Abſurdity, then adds another to that, 
nd make theſe Two productive of a Third, 


" Winſelf to the Rules preferibed by Horace. 
For inſtance, The Suppoſition of Portias 
deing carried to the Court of Parthia wants 
all the Circumſtances of Probability and is 


Princeſs of the Blood upon the Death of 


indeed if we allow the Two firſt Abſurdi- 
ies, the Third follows very naturally, and 
She may well be a Quren. It was this 
ſort of jumbled inconfiſtencies that his Coun 


in the following Lines, 

UN 70 rather much the nauſeous Dune ſroutd 
at Downright, my Name is Hector in the Play, 
9 Than with a Maſs of Miracles, ill join d, 


4 Confoand my Ears, but not inſtruct my 


a 


The Thought is a poor Imitation of the 
old Subject of Comedy among the Athenians, 


the Diſcovery of an expoſed Daughter, 


but without the Plea of that Cuſtom to 
| make 


vi. Aut famam ſequere, aus ſibi Convenientia 


deſire to know whether he conforms 


herefore abſurd , her being educated as 4 
rſace's Daughter is fill more fo, and then 


tryman . Boileau ſhews his Indiguation at, 
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„„ «Sas 
make it veriſimilar. But the Conſequehce 
of theſe Abſurdities leads the Author into 
a larger Field of Romance, which is the 
reciprocal Paſſion of Czſar, and Porcia. This 
is all a Scene of Blind-Man's buff, 1 don't 
know my Love, and I do know my Love. 
The Suppofition of Czſar's coming to Par- 
bia intognito is of a Piece with the other 
Parts of the Fiction, his ſudden Love and 
his Propoſals upon that Subject are ridicu- 
lous and entirely out of Character, as we 
ſhall prove when we come to examine the * 
particular Sentiments of the Actors in this 
Tragedy. But as yet we have not done 
with Porcia What 4 Jurpriſe, ſays Monſieu 
de Champ, muſt it needs be to Cato to ſee 
any of bis 'Off-ſpring with a Diadem? And 
the Critick in the Parallel ſays this is mar- 
wellous, intereſting, and grand. It is indeed 
a Surpriſe to every Body as well as Cato 

to find his Daughter in ſuch Circumſtan- 
ces, ſuch a Surpriſe as renders the very No- 
tion of the thing incredible. This kind of 

_ ſurpriſe is admirably "expoſed in the Re. 
hearſal, when Prince Pretiyman after Four 
bombaſt Lines upon his Miſtreſs's Beauty 
falls aſleep upon the Stage. The Paſſage 

1s very diverting, © OP SER 


of 


4 Prettyman. But I am fo furpri'd with 
Sleep, I cannot ſpeak the reſt, + (Sleeps. 


| Bayes, 


5 


Bayes. Does not that ſurpriſe + you; 
fall a- ſeep in the nick? His Spirits — 
rith the heat of his Paſſion, and ſwop falls 
he a- ſleep as you ſee. Now HE She muſt 
mike a Simile. 


| Smith. Where's the Neceſlty of that Mir. 
Bayes ? 


Bayes. Becauſe She s ſurpris 435 that's a 
general Rule, you muſt ever make a Simile 
his when you are ſurpris'd; tis the 1 new "IP 
ne of Writing. ö 


ndl nition of this ſurpriſe, he ſays; Tis Fight- 
ar 72s Loving, Sleeping, Rhiming, Dying, Dan- 
oi eing, Singing, Crying, and every thing, but 
Thinking and Senſe. Now, as Mr. Bayes 


n. introduces his ſurpriſes for the fake of a Si- 


mile, our French Author does it for the 
ſake of a glitt'ring falſe Thought, and then 
he thinks he has made amends for his firſt 
Offence. As in this very inſtance, upon the 
Diſcovery that Arſenia. is his 17 Ca- 
co lays. | 


What muſt my own Blood too incur my Hate 
A Foe to Kings, yer Father to a Queen, 
Gods ! do _ OM the u of Czſar ? 


8 | it Now 


ſee The ſame Aude has given us a "Debi 


1 % 


"needs: have an inbred Hatred to Monarchy 
in general, or why he ſhould bully the 
Gods in his Appeal to them, upon an oc- 
caſion which rather ought to lead him to 


| thanking them. Cato bred up in a Com- 


 monweahkth,;avd a faft Friend to the Laws 


of it, might well be ſuppoſed averſe to a 


Tyranny in Rome; but it is ridiculous to 


make. that Averfion extend to the Govern- 
ment of a ſingle Perſon in all other Coun- 
tries. And then the laſt Line is a Rant 
entirely unbecoming the Gravity of- his Cha- 
racter. Our Shakeſpear has excellently hit 
this Thought in his Julius Ceſar, but then 
he bas, wiſely confined: it to the proper 


Scene of e. 45 Fhon u To to 


Morne 5 


0. 2 and; L HAS heard Our | „ Fachets 1 
There was a emu once bat would have 


HVV ” 
1b Eternal Devil to keep bis Site in Rome 


„ A. ep u a King 

. ablurd had: this ph Sentiment * 
Shakeſpear been if it had been drawn, (as 
my Lord Roſcommon expreſſes it) to French 
Wire ? and Caſſius had ſaid that there was 
a Brutus once, who would have bunted for 


Kings all over the World, and deftroy'd 


them 


Ln 1 would: fam "FAY why Cato muſt 


r K 


BT. * | 
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1 ( 11 ) 5 
on chem wherever they beld their State, Be- 
hy fide, it is contradictory to Cato's Chara- 
the. ter, even as Monſieur de Champs has drawn 
oc- it, for he is a Friend to King Pharnaces 
to till he finds he is a Villain, and in Al- 
m- liance with Arſenia while he ſuppoſes het 
ws a real Queen. What a heap of Blunders 
Ws: and Nonſenſe is here! only to bring in 
to a fine Speech, built upon a falſe Founda- 
n- tion, and yet I don't queſtion but this 
n- Paſſage has met with its Admirer s. 


a- But to the other Parts, and I chuſe to 
lit take them from Monfieur de Champs, ra- 
en ther than the Parallel-ꝛoriter becauſe he 
er has only added admirable, fine, excellent, 
to | and ſuch general Flatteries to what the 
Author has ſaid of his own Contrivance. 

| He fays in his Preface, that Ceſar, over- 
Pe at the Happineſs of Portia's declaring 
in bis Favour, makes a Tender to her of 
the Empire, together with his Hand, This 
je 8 Propoſal indicates the Deſign he had to en- 
flave the Romans, and he would never 
babe diſcovered it to any but a Queen, 
of Vom whoſe Love and Maxims he had grounas 
s % expect inviolnble Secrecy, This, indeed, 
5 was a fine time of day to reveal ſuch a 
s Secret, the whole World was appriſed long 
„before of Cæſar's Deſign, every Boy in 
4 8 Kom?, and every Slave in their Provinces 
„could not but know his Intention to change 
| GC 2 their 
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their Form of Government, and fet him- 
ſelf up at the Head of it. Ceſar. had flung 
off the Maſque after the defeat of Pom- 
pey, and all the wiſe Men ſay into his 
Views even before that Time. And now, 
ths grand Deſign is whiſpered to Arſenia 
in the third Act, and the whole: turn of 
the Play depends upon a Thing the Au- 
dience muſt have anticipated at the very 
mention of the Name of Ceſar. This is 
a new Art of making Things. known a 
long time after ales are known, and this, 
as Mr. Bays ſays, is for the better carry- 
ing on of the Phe. Mr. Addiſon, on the 
contrary, ſuppoſes the Deſign of Ceſar to 
be well known from the beginning of thei 
Action, and all that is ſaid upon it, thro'# 
the whole Pliy, is only to make his 7 
Tyranny more odious, and the Virtue 
of Cato more Conſpicuous. Whenever 
the leaſt Pretence is offered in favour of 
Ceſur's Views, Cato, from a juſt Judg - 
ment. of the Tewper of the Mk and the 
Chain of his Actions, condemns and ex- 
poſes all ſuch vain Surmiſes. As in that 
incomparable Line, 1 


Celar oſbanid! Har be not ſcen Pharſaliaſ 


Which ſi ingle Line is worth the whole 1 
French Tragedy, and may make us proper- 
ly appeal with my Lord Roſcommon to the 

| denſe of all Mankind in 1 racks Lines, = 


PIE 
4 
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Who did ever in Fren b Auttiors ſee 
The comprehenſive Englifo Energ 7. 2 


I ſhall only ſlightly run over the reſt 
of the Chara&ers in the French; Pharna- 
ces is a Name but little known to a com- 
mon Audience, and therefore very unapt- 
ly join'd in the ſame Piece with Cato, 
and Ceſar, the ſuppoſitian of his being de- 
ſigned for the Huſband of Arſenia, and all 
that he does upon his Diſappointment is 


a wild Romance, without following the 


leaſt Track of killed Probability. The 


| other Parts are pitiful Suppliments to the 


main Action, which this Critick has cal- 
led the Fyiſdes. But whatever Boaſts he 
makes of the Conſtitution of the French 


| J Fable, I think it is plainly proved alrea- 
dy, that it wants all that can render it 


probable, and affecting. His Objections to 
the Engliſh Tragedy come next in our 
way, and I aſſure you, Sir, they are ſuch 


as become the Panegyriſt of Monſieur de 


Champs, for it is certain that he who 


praiſes a bad Thing, can never reliſn a 
good one. 


I believe, Sir, that our Author, when 


he wrote this Parallel, had borrowed an 


Engliſh Cato of ſome ſmall Retailer of 


Coffee-houſe Criticiſm, who had mark'd one 


or two Paſſages in Mr. Addiſon's, which 


he 
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he had found generally commended, and 


paſſed over the numerous Beauties which 
ſtrike upon Men of better Senſe, and leſs 
Talk. The late Lord Dorſet, it is ſaid, 
ned to double down the the Leaves of 
the New-books he had which pleas'd him 
moſt, and it ſo fell out that a Pretender 
to Wir uſually had the Opportunity of 
reviewing thoſe bis admir'd Paſſages when 
his Lordſhip was abroad, upon the Cre- 
dit of which he paſſed good a while for 


2 good Judge, and an able Critick. This 


great Man being informed of his Friend's 
Practice refolved upon a Method of put- 
ting his Judgment to a Trial, and accor- 
dingly doubled down abundance of Leaves 
in a very dull Bock. The Retailer reads 
jr, ſtarts to the Coffee-houſe and ſwells 
imo Raptures in . admiration of a Piece 
that' was generally condenmed; but being 
vppofed in his Extaſies, and convinced that 
her was in the wrong, he cried out in a 


Paſſion, That my L—d D-——t bad be- 


rrayed him out of Spite, and Dogs ear A 
ile Book in the wrong Places. | apply 
this Story no further, that that it ſeems 
probible that the Writer took thoſe Parts 
of Mr. Addiſon's Play which he commends 
upon Credit, not upon any Judgment of 


His own, for though they are very Beay- 


tifal in their proper Places, yet any one 
of the leaſt Taſte could not have ſtop'd 
a his 


(15) 


his Hand at a ſingle Paſſage or two of - 


that 3 Tragedy, All the fine 
Sentiments of Liberty, the Effects of Ty- 
ranny and Ambition, and the noble Paſſion 
and Love for ones Country, which - reign 
through the whole, are paſſed over in Si- 
lence. Sure Signs that the —_— was Dags- 
ard for his Uſe. 


Oba Sir, wich what an 1 he ac- 


cuſes Mr. Addiſon's Conduct; The Loves 
of Marcus and Portia, of Fuba and Sem- 
| Pronionus are Epiſodes that deſtroy the Uni- 


ty, and make it three Tragedies in one. 


Whereas in this Management there is the 
moſt beautiful and probable Simplicity that 


can be imagined, the under Parts being 


b connected to the main Story, and af 
a Piece with the whole. For. it is eaſy 


to imagine a few Noble Romans, the two 
* Sone and the Daughter of Cato, and a Na- 


midian Prince following the Fortunes of 
that great Man, and interſperſing ſome Con- 
cern for themſelves and their own - Suc- - 
ceſs in Love amidſt a Scene otherwiſe full 
of Misfortunes, and Calamities. On the 
ag oat the French Writer has picked wp 
King in one Country, and a Queen in 
in another, and ſo jumbled them together 


that they are neither King nor Queen, he 
has embarraſs'd Cato's CR. with un- 
Patural Ornaments, and ſent him out of 


) „ 


E 


the World without preparing the Spedta- 

tors for ſo ſignal a Cataſtophe. In ſhort, 
Cato is loſt and overſhadowed in the Con- 
fuſion - of the other Characters, and the 
Play might more juſtly ' be called ſens 
of A nN th an Cato af Utica. | 


| * 


. permit me, Sir, to give you what I 
{tt think a juſt Idea of our Engliſh Cato, 
10 which will eaſily let you into the mean- 
1 neſs of the French. Cato is drawn, as he 
| really was, a Lover of Liberty "and of 
1 his Country, inflexibly good, and brave, 
adorned with Virtues that ſet him above 
4 his Misfortunes, ſtrike an awe into his 
141 Foes, and give an Example to his Friends 
i and Followers. He is an avowed Enemy 
to Ceſar, but it is to Cæſar as a Tyrant, 

a Uſurper, the Enemy of his Country, 
the Foe to Liberty and the Cauſe of Ju- 
ſtice. Not a Word unbecoming the great 
Idea we conceive of Cato from the An- 
tients falls from his Mouth, and Rome is 
always uppermoſt in the Thoughts. He 

can condeſcend to no Terms but ſuch as ſe- 
cure the Liberties of his Country, he does not 
parly, cajole, and play falſe Rhetoric ' on 
Ceſar, but all he fays, is nervous, paſlio- 
nate, affecting, and full of the true Ro- 
man Spirit. Even when his Friends men- 
tion Ceæſar's Virtues, how does he return 


N then! 1351 e 92 1357 
. Curl 


(7 " 0 
. e on his Virtues, ns undone his 
1 a ne. [ | 


; ths ſhort, Cato, the great Character id 
the Tragedy, is always uniform and the 
ſame, and as he is the Center of all the 
Hopes of his Friends, and the ſole Object 
I of the Conſpirator's Villany, every Inci- 
„dent tends only to ine An rails his 
— Character higher. 5 


e 
ff But Caro in the French i is ; vaſtly unlike 
e, ¶ the Roman, that is, the Engliſh Cato. 


lis there the Friend and 4 — 2 a 
ing and Queen, and yet an Enemy t6 
EMonarchy, he is ſullen in one Act, and 
Cupplicates in the next, he ſpeaks of Ca- 


1y i 

at, fer with Contempt, and ſoon _ talks 
„f him to his Face with a Bo er. Elo- 
u- Huence. What can be more in pid than 


Wo hear him ſay, 


« Let the exulting Romans 1 ing your Praiſe, 
Let them repeat aloud, Czfat's 4 Here, 
« Cxfar ſubdu'd the World and then bimſolf. - 


on This is the boaſted Scene in the French, 
ſſio· he Cyitick ſays, The Interview between 
Ro- thoſe great Men, as Monſieur de Champs 


has manag'd it, gave ſuch ſatisfaction 
to the Audience, that the moſt mercileſs 
83 have not dar'd to * * 1 

D «© need 


& need not tranſcribe it: Your Lordſhip 
& has read it over, and over, and thou- 
© ſands of People have it by Heart. Now 
J declare that I have a tolerable Share of 
Compaſſion for Monſieur de Champs, and 
yet I can't help condemning this Scene, 
and I have a great deal the worſe Opi- 
nion of his Lordſbip's Judgment for read- | 
ing it over ſo often; as for the Thouſands 
that repeat it Tom Durfey ſhall out-do ii 
him, for he has his ren Thouſands. If the 
Poet had any Judgment he ſhould never 
have brought them together, unleſs he if 
could have made them ſpeak better, and 
more like themſelves, It is a good Rule, 


Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquat. 


Who can hear Cato, with any Patience, 
ſay? | © 1 


Had we the Pow'r to chuſe a King, perbaps, 
None might ſo well deſerve the Crown a 


And this is all to make Ceſar appear 
great, but ſure it ill becomes the Mouth 
of Cato to flatter him ſo; but the Poet 
is to get off by that Beautiful, perbaps, 
ſo judiciouſly brought in at the end of the 
Verſe. I think now here js Occaſion en 
9 = theß 


85 0 1995 
the mildeſt Critick in the World to open 
his Mouth, if to make People talk out of 
Character be any ground for a Critick's! 
ſpeaking. Heaven preſerve the Memory of 
the Thouſands that got this by Heart for 
the Perſecution of Engliſo Travellers! 5 

Look upon Cato atider the "ſame Cir- 
cumſtances in the Embaſſy of Decius, 19) 


1305 


Dee. * cc *A Stile like this becomes a con- 
| ueror. | 
8 &« Decius, a Stile like this becomes a 
cc Roman, #222" 
Dec. What is a Roman, that i is Ceſar" ; 
« Foe? 
Cato, f Greater than * He's a Friend 
© to Virtue. | 


And then how does he paint the Ty- 
rant out at parting, and how” like mn elf 


conclude ! ! 


_— the Gods I fivear, Millions * 1 
22 never buy me to be like that Cæſar. 


All the while I read Mr. Addiſon 1 ſee 
Cato, he anſwers the Image I have formed 
to my ſelf of him from the Draughts 
of his Character in the beſt Latin Au- 
thors ; but I don't know who ſpeaks in 
the French, ſometimes I take him for a 
| D 2 Philo- 
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1 or, two. more from the Parallel, and 
tell the. Writer where he ftole them too, 


ti 20 > „ 
lolopher, 10 ſometimes for a Pedant, he is 
4 Feroe, and a, Knight-errant in the com- 
Es of two Pages, and as for his Daugh- 
ter, Arſenis is fav: ths, better Cato . in __; 
zicoa . 
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Wie . leave to 8 an Obj 8 
[ could 


but they are ſo pitiful that it is no mat- 
tex ho is the Owner of them. The | 
« two firſt Acts and half the Third con- 
e ſiſts of [Loye-ſcenes, impertinent to the 
i Subject, Moral Diſcourſes between cn 
eig N and. Juba, and Sypbax; 

« laſtly, a flat Debate among the 9 
Alas. [herts one Half of Cato condemned 
at once, and the Play chopped in two in the 
middle by the unmerciful Hand of our 
Crick,” and truly I wonder his Cruelty 


did nat extend to the other Parts. Well, 


but I will venture to ſay that this dead: 
doing Son of the Muſes has only flouriſhed 
his Flail in the Air, without doing any 
manner, of hurt to honeſt Caro. de 


„„For the frſt Ack opens tle whole View 
the Play, it gives us Cato and Caeſar's 
Pictures in the oppoſite Lights as they 
then ſtood; the Conſpiracy of Sempronius 
hegins to dk in the ſecond Scene, the 
Lover ſcænes are a proper Part of the 9 
and 


ry 5 2 


inſpire them. to tread beyond the common 
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and help on the main Deſign} and the 
Diſcourſe between Syphax and Fuba is formed 


with the niceſt Art to corrupt the Morals of 

that young Prince, and make the Conſpiracy 
more general and effectual. And farther, the 
Debate among the Senators is juſt, and pro- 
per, and moving, while it keeps up to the 
ſtrictneſs of Caro's Character, who would not 


ſtir in the Cauſe of his Country, till he had 
| obſerved the known Maxim of the Republick 


in applying firſt to the Senate. But I find 
that the Criticł has mentioned the Imperti- 
nence of the Love- ſcenes more than 6fice, 
and the under Dealers in Wit and Poetry retail 
this Objection in all their learned Diſputes. 
I ſhall therefore ſhew the Juſtneſs and Propri- 
ety of them in particular, and humbly hope 
that my Obſervations will not ſeem the leſs 
_ becauſe they are drawn from Nature it 
ſelf. 5 * Ras 83 
Marcus and Porcius ate both in love with 
Lucia, 'Fuba with Marcia, their Paſſions are 


_ ſuppoſed ro have commenced long before 
they were driven to Utica: with Cato; here 


they all lie under a general Cloud of Calamity, 
which threatens and approaches nearer to them 
every Minute. In theſe Circumſtances what 
could be more natural to brave-and” gallane 
Spirits than to endeavour to find out the Fate 
of their Paſſions, - when their Lives lie 

at Stake, that ſuch a determination might 


lengths 
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lengths of Soldiers, in the Cauſe of their 
Country, and of Love? A Time of Danger 
ever makes the Lover think of the Object of 
his Paſſion, and when that Object is near, 
every Minute that his Duty can ſpare is con- 
ſecrated by the brave Mind to the Succeſs of 
his Love. This is ſo natural, that we find it 
a common Practice with Men of a ſerious 
turn of Mind to write to their Ladies at the 
approach of a Battle, wherein they. are to ha- 
zard their Lives. *Tis true that Caro repre- 
hends Juba for talking of his Paſſion for his 
Daughter at a time of ſuch Extremity, but 
tho it became Cato to blame him, it as much 
became * gp to love. Both Actions are na- 
tural alike, a grave Man could no more help 
his Rebuke, than a Lover could his Paſſion. 
And I hope this will be a ſufficient anſwer, 
tho' a great deal more might be ſaid to this 
. 7 5 „ 

I will not tire you, Sir, with any more of 
this Critick's Impertinence, but only deſire you 
to obſerve how differently the Cataſtrophe is 
turned in theſe two Plays. Cato, in Mr. Ad- 
diſon's, makes the moſt ſolemn Preparation for 
Death 1magivable, as a Philoſopher he reaſons 
himſelf out of the Fears of it by a future 
Proſpect, as to a Roman he deſpiſes Life at 
the Hand of a Tyrant, and yet he pauſes, 
doubts and ſtruggles under the uncertainty of 
an un- enlightned Mind, and Principles, that 
could be but merely conjectural. This is 8 
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make 


make Cato die like Cato, to make Reaſon get 
the better of natural Infirmities, Liberty of 
Slavery, Death attended with the Hopes of 
a better Exiſtence, preferable to a certain Mi- 
ſery in Life. „ Hg fe 
In the French the Truce between Ceſar and 
Cato is broke without any Pretence to Reaſon; 


an Action entirely abhorrent to a Roman Spi- 
rit ; ſo true is this Author to himſelf, all his 
Romans being alike, that is, no Romans at all. 
The Action which follows this Violation of 


the Truce the Poet lays hold on to ſend Cato 
out of the World; he kills himſelf in the 


heat of the Battle with the ſame Pride as Ovid 
makes ſtupid Ajax do upon the loſs of Achil- 
les's Armour. : 5 1 
Ne quiſquam Ajacem, poſſet ſuperare niſi 
5 +7 jam; 6 | 4 

| The ſame Childiſhnefs Cato obſerves in his 


Conduct, and dies becauſe Ceſar ſhould not 


„„ 74 | 
Of Cato's Death, or Cato's Preſervation. 


I ſhould now, Sir, run thro' Mr. Addiſon's 


Play, and give you ſome Reaſon why it excels 
not only all the French Logs that I have ſeen, 
but even thoſe of our own 

I muſt defer this to another Opportunity, 


when I intend to refute all the Criticiſms of 
this Parallel- writer, and thoſe of ſome other 


malignant Spirits, who cannot bear to praiſe 


any thing which exceeds their 6wn Powers 


40 perform, The French Critick, to do him 
: „ Co 2 R.. 


ountry- men. But 
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